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arable land was insufficient to supply food for the increased
population, and it was necessary, and profitable, to put further
areas under cultivation. So there began in the eleventh
century a movement, which was accelerated in the twelfth
to reclaim lands from the sea, from swamps, and from forests.
In France and in South Germany it was the cutting down of'
the forest that enlarged the arable area; in the Low Countries
swamps were drained and dykes built to keep back the sea;
while in Italy, too, marshy lands were brought under culti-
vation. Sometimes it was adventurous peasants themselves
who encroached upon the forest and settled there as squatters,
until by lapse of time they acquired a right to their holdings.
More commonly the initiative came from above, especially
from the counts in Flanders and Holland, and in Italy from
the city-states. Labourers had to be attracted to the work
and to be rewarded by freedom of status ; while in place of
the customary burdens they were either employed for wages
or were given holdings in return for the payment of rent.
The Cistercians were among the pioneers in this work of
reclamation. They chose isolated spots in which to dwell,
away from human habitations, and they Jiad to gain their
subsistence from the soil by hard labour; soon they had
numerous peasants as lay brothers to assist them, and became
prosperous by putting waste land under cultivation or by
sheep farming as in England. They, and also the Pre-
monstratensians, shared in the greatest work of reclamation
in the twelfth century, when, as has already been described,1
the territory newly conquered from the Slavs was colonised,
especially with peasants from the Low Countries. The
emigration of German peasants into Bohemia, Poland, and
Hungary has also already been mentioned. This eastward
trend, and the advantages enjoyed by the settlers, had a
considerable effect on the betterment of rural conditions
generally.

General             Elsewhere, too, economic change brought about a new

menThT      outlook and a revision of the older conditions*   Both lords

rural life      and peasants were encouraged to produce a surplus by the

demand from the towns, the more so as this demand was

producing a considerable rise in prices.   There was thus a

circulation of money in the countryside;  peasants began to

1 See above, chapter XVII.